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The 1920s, ’30s and *40s come to life again through stories written 
by authors, Lawrence Seeborg, Carol Lambert, Gib Marxen, and Lois 
Bowen. Joseph Halloran’s memoirs go back even farther, to the 1880s. 

Arvid Seeborg, shown above and on the cover, is the subject of the 


first article in this issue. This photo is from the Arvid Eino Seeborg 
Memorial Album. 
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Arvid (left) with his twin brother, John, in Astoria, Oregon, 1918. 
(All photographs in this article are from the Arvid Eino Seeborg Memorial Album.) 
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The story of a Clatsop County airman: Arvid Seeborg 


An Astoria Youth in World War II 


By Lawrence V. Seeborg 


World War II was a costly one for 
the United States, especially in terms of 
human lives. Approximately 407,000 
Americans lost their lives while serv- 
ing in the military from 1940 to 1945. 
Of this total, 3,757 were Oregon resi- 
dents and 57 lived in Clatsop County. 
Arvid Eino Seeborg, a member of a 
well-known Astoria family, was one of 
those young men. 

Arvid and his twin brother, John, were 
born on January 12, 1918. Their parents, 
Victor and Fanny Seeborg, had a large 
family of 15 children, 14 of whom sur- 
vived to adulthood. Vic arrived in Asto- 
ria from Finland in 1892 and Fanny, 
another Finn, came to Astoria in 1902. 
After meeting in an Astoria boarding- 
house where Vic lived and Fanny 
worked as a waitress, they married in 
1904. Their growing family 
became an active part of an Astoria com- 
munity that was enjoying the economic 
benefits of thriving lumbering and fish- 
ing industries. Vic served as an Astoria 
city councilman and Fanny was honored 
by the Evening Astorian Budget on Jan- 
uary 29, 1955, as one of Astoria’s 
“Dowager Queen Mothers.” Tragically, 
both were killed in an automobile acci- 
dent in 1956 while returning to Astoria 
from a church convention in Portland. 


soon 


The story of the Vic and Fanny See- 
borg family appeared in the Autumn 
1984 issue of Cumtux magazine. 

Arvid’s growing-up years in Astoria 
were typical for an energetic boy, with 
a liberal sprinkling of sports, cars, girls 
and a bit of mischief thrown in for 
good measure. Arvid spent his first 
four years at Taylor School and then 
entered the fifth grade at Captain 
Robert Gray School. He became inter- 
ested in sports while his quieter broth- 
er, John, concentrated on his studies 
and a newspaper route. However, both 
managed to create some excitement 
when they repositioned some traffic 
barrier warning lamps and diverted a 
few cars into freshly-poured cement on 
Alameda Street! They ran home imme- 
diately and were “asleep” when Asto- 
ria’s Chief of Police paid a call on Vic 
a few minutes later. 

Arvid was not as athletically gifted 
as his younger brothers Roy and 
Kenny, who both played basketball for 
Astoria High School and the University 
of Oregon, but his persistence paid off 
when he became the starting center on 
the AHS football team in his junior 
year. In his senior year, Arvid was again 
a starter on the football team and won a 


coveted letterman’s sweater as he 
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Arvid (standing) and his brother Arnold posing for the camera. 
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became a member of the prestigious 
Astoria High School “A” Club. Many 
years later, his coach, John Warren, told 
John that Arvid was “the gutsiest little 
guy” he had ever coached. 

Arvid’s popularity with his fellow 
classmates increased dramatically 
when he acquired a car. John, in a fam- 
ily history recently completed, mar- 
veled at the ingenuity of his brother: 


It shouldn’t have come as a sur- 
prise then, that while unemployed 
and with no apparent source of 
income, he suddenly became the 
owner of a Chevrolet roadster... 
Well, one afternoon I was on my 
way home from school and carrying 
a load of homework... and a car 
horn beeped several times and I 
heard girls calling my name. I turned 
and saw Arvi driving his car... with 
at least four girls in it. They all 
waved and called as they passed. I 
still had a long walk home... Some 
time later, Arvi drove home, alone 
and blissfully unaware that I was 
irritated with him. It seems that he 
had acquired a world of new friends, 
most of whom needed a ride some- 
where and most of them girls. 


The country was still in the depths of 
the Depression when Arvid graduated 
from high school in May of 1936 and he 
had difficulty finding a steady, well- 
paying job. At the beginning of 1940, he 
enlisted in the Army, asking for and get- 
ting an assignment to the Air Corps. 
While flying to Moffett Field in Califor- 
nia, he wrote to his sister, Hannah: 


We took off from March Field for 
Moffett 20 minutes ago and climbed 


and climbed until we reached 12,000 
feet. That’s the reason I’m writing 
this now. The air is comparatively 
smooth and this is the most inspiring 
sight I ever expect to see. The sun is 
shining brightly on this glittering 
expanse of clouds... The clouds are 
in rolls or billows and they don’t 
seem to move at all although we are 
flying at 180 miles per hour... Right 
now, we are passing a long range of 
billows, a little higher than the rest - 
just like a huge, white-capped comber 
about six miles long coming in from 
the sea onto the beach. 





Arvid was a star player on his service 
basketball teams, once having scored 34 
points. This is a detail from a photo taken 
at Moffett Field in the Spring of 1940. 


Anticipating that the action might 
be greater in the Far East where Japan 
had already attacked China, Arvid 
requested a transfer to the Philippine 
Islands. On July 6, 1940, Arvid wrote 
to his parents: 


August 4th is the date I leave 
Moffett Field (for San Francisco) 
and August 8th is the date of sailing 
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of two photos taken at Moffet Field in June 1940 for an Air Corps recruiting 
poster. The other photo is on the cover. 


(to Hawaii and then the Philippines). 
Hope they don’t change it again. 
With this new experience coming up, 
anything is liable to happen... These 
pictures are for you two only!... 
There’s very few guys that get offi- 
cial pictures taken of themselves. 


Arvid was referring to two photos 
taken by a Moffett Field photographer, 
one to be chosen for an official U.S. 
Army Air Corps recruiting poster. 

After a short stop in Honolulu, 
Arvid’s outfit reached Luzon, the 
largest island in the Philippines, on 
November 1, 1940. A few days later, he 
wrote to his parents: 


Arrived in Manila 8 days ago and 
right after docking, hundreds of us 


10 


were shuffled on to a smaller boat 
which took us out to the island of 
Corregidor... This island is small in 
area, but is supposed to be better for- 
tified than the Rock of Gibralter... 
Everybody has to do recruit drill. 
The drill is with rifles and therefore 
easy for the few of us who have had 
rifle drill before... We are to learn the 
operation of machine guns and anti- 
aircraft guns also... Cameras are 
strictly forbidden, so don’t expect any 
pictures for a few months anyway. 


By January 1941, Arvid was a mem- 


ber of the 4th Composite Group, U.S. 
Army Air Corps. The 4th Composite 
had fighter plane squadrons at both 
Clark Field, approximately 60 miles 
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Arvid with his friend, George Irvine, at Clark Field, November 18, 1941. 
Irvine died May 15, 1942 in a Japanese prison camp. 
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northwest of Manila and Nichols Field, 
on the southern outskirts of Manila. 
Arvid was a member of Headquarters 
Squadron at Nichols, the administrative 
arm of the fighter squadrons. 

In July 1941, one hundred new 
pilots arrived at Clark Field from their 
training school in the United States and 
Arvid was transferred to Clark Field to 
help process the paperwork for these 
men. On July 10, 1941, he wrote to his 
brother, John: 

I'm working in Group Opera- 
tions now and I’m in charge of Flight 
Certificates for all pilots in four 
squadrons... I’ve already got a very 
interesting job lined up for myself 
when we get into the war... We have 
a big circular plotting table on which 
huge maps of the islands are spread. 
When enemy planes are on their way 
to attack & bomb our fields or Mani- 
la, they can be spotted along their 
entire route by a system of civilian 
observation posts who immediately 
radio to us the number of ships, type. 
direction headed in, etc... When we 
receive the flash, we immediately 
mark the spot where it came from 
with a pin and after several of these 
pins are put down, we can determine 
within seconds the average speed... 
It takes a bit of fast figuring to do it 
the way it’s supposed to be done, 
because nowadays a couple of min- 
utes lost on the plotting table means 
many miles covered by modern 
(enemy) planes. 


Arvid’s experiences at the Clark 
Field plotting board are mentioned in 
December 8, 1941: MacArthur’s Pearl 


Harbor, a book that presents a detailed 
study of the effectiveness of pre-World 
War II defensive preparations by the 
United States in the Philippines. The 
aircraft warning system described in 
Arvid’s letter would receive its greatest 
test when Japanese fighter planes and 
bombers approached the north coast of 
Luzon on December 8. 

By August 1941, the possibility of 
war with Japan was being more widely 
discussed, but U.S. military command- 
ers and the men serving under them 
remained supremely confident that 
they would be able to repulse any 
attack on the Philippines. On August 
23, Arvid wrote to his sister, Hannah: 


As far as we’re concerned, the 
situation with Japan hardly exists. 
The morale is very high, probably 
much better than over there. We get 
quite a laugh from some of the edi- 
torials written by American editors 
depicting Jap invasion and other 
such rot... Summed up, I can say 
that there is absolutely no cause for 
Worry or anxiety. 


It wasn’t “all work and no play” for 
Arvid in the Philippines. In his letters 
to his parents and siblings, he also 
wrote about playing on the post basket- 
ball, bowling, and baseball teams, beer 
parties, horseback riding, festivals and 
parades in neighboring villages and 
taking walks in “this wild country” 
Where he saw “orchids by the dozens 
and large butterflies... By November 
1941, he was writing to his parents 
about headhunting tribes north of 
Clark Field and a military building 
program to provide more recreational 
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facilities for the servicemen stationed 
at Clark Field. He adds: 


Thousands of men have arrived 
in the past few months... The Japs 
should think twice before trying to 
take this place because I really 
believe that it’s next to impossible 
now. If an agreement is reached 
between the two nations, I should 
be home a year from now. 


On October 1, 1941, Arvid’s 4th 
Composite Group was reorganized as 
part of the 24th Pursuit Group. The 
newly reconstituted 24th Pursuit Group 
included Headquarters and Headquarter 
Squadron at Clark Field, to which Arvid 
was assigned, and the 3rd, 17th and 20th 
Pursuit Squadrons at other airfields. 


The Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor 


on December 7, 1941. On this same 
day, but dated December 8 because the 
Republic of the Philippines lies on the 
other side of the International Date 
Line, the Japanese bombed Clark and 
Iba Fields as well as several other loca- 
tions on Luzon. Although the air warn- 
ing plotting board at Clark Field had 
provided adequate notice of incoming 
Japanese planes, a confused and poor- 
ly coordinated response to this threat 
enabled the enemy to conduct their 
bombing runs almost completely 
unimpeded. Ten of 18 P-40 airplanes at 
Clark and all but two of the 18 P-40's 
at Iba were destroyed. Fifty-five men 
were killed and 100 wounded at Clark 
Field in the initial attack. Arvid was 
lucky though, escaping injury during 
this and later air bombardments. 

On December 9, the Japanese con- 
tinued their air attacks with a bombing 


run on Nichols Field. The next day, a 
large number of enemy bombers, 
escorted by an estimated 100 fighter 
planes, systematically bombed and 
strafed air installations, docks and sup- 
ply centers at Nichols Field and Cavite 
Naval Base. 

Japanese infantry landings began at 
the northern end of Luzon on Decem- 
ber 10. These ground forces advanced 
rapidly southward and on December 
23, General MacArthur decided to 
begin the withdrawal of his forces to 
the Bataan Peninsula. This difficult 
and complicated retreat was completed 
by early January. 

Having heard nothing from Arvid 
since the initial Japanese attack on the 
Philippines, his mother, Fanny, wrote 
to him on January 3, 1942, expressing 
her fears for his safety: 

So now we are at war and the 

Japs over there are worse than we 

ever thought them to be. We have 

no idea what your situation is... 

There has been a big increase in the 

armed forces in this area and up the 

coast to Aberdeen from Naselle. At 
first, we had a “black out” for a few 
nights... We pray to God on your 
behalf that he will shelter you from 
harm in this war so that you will 
once more see your family... One 

Japanese submarine was sighted at 

the mouth of the (Columbia) river. 

Now airplanes fly all night on the 

lookout and there is fear of bombing 

from more Japanese submarines... 

First aid courses are being taught 

everywhere... Dear Arvid, your 

mother’s prayers accompany you 
wherever you are. And we hope to 
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hear from you soon that you are 
alive... Oh, how I wish the war 
would end... Good Bye Arvi dear. 


On January 10, 1942, Field Order #4, 
Headquarters, Philippine Department, 
redesignated Arvid’s 24th Pursuit 
Group, with the exception of a few 
pilots and the men necessary to main- 
tain their planes, as the 2nd Infantry 
Regiment (Provisional) of the 7Ist 
Division under the command of Brig. 


Gen. Clyde A. Selleck. In The Fall of 


the Philippines, Morton writes: “The 
troops assigned to Selleck’s command 
constituted a curious force indeed. 
Many of the men had no infantry train- 
ing and some had never fired a rifle. 
They wore different uniforms and came 
from different services. Altogether, they 
formed a heterogeneous group which, 
even under peacetime conditions, 
would have given any commander 
nightmares. The planeless airmen had 
been issued rifles and machine guns 
when they reached Bataan and ordered 
to train as infantry. They had two weeks 
to make the transformation.” 

General Selleck was assigned the 
task of defending ten miles of the south- 
western coast of Bataan. On January 23, 
General Kimura launched an amphibi- 
ous attack on this coastline. Altogether, 
the Japanese landed at three separate 
places, each a finger of land, or a point, 
jutting out from the coastline of western 
Bataan into the South China Sea. Three 
weeks of heavy fighting occurred 
before these attacks were repulsed by 
American and Filipino forces. While 
there is no specific record of Arvid’s 
whereabouts during this time, it is very 


possible that he was actively engaged in 
The Battle of the Points. 

By the end of January, not a 
word from or about Arvid had been 
received by his family. On January 
30, his worried mother took pen in 
hand again and wrote: 


Once more the month has almost 
come to an end and we have heard 
nothing from you, so I am writing 
this letter to you in hopes that some- 
how it will get to you. I am so lone- 
some and worried about you that I 
can hardly stand it even though oth- 
ers in the family try to comfort me. 
I am so worried that something has 
happened to you since we have had 
no word from you. May God bring 
to an end this terrible time for our 
children... | was a Red Cross vol- 
unteer gathering contributions for 
war related activities for two days 
last week. The Lotta Svard women 
are hard at work knitting socks, 
caps and mittens for the local mili- 
tary men... I just don’t know what 
to write... The worry leaves me 
completely drained. Arvid, God 
protect you and bless you... Oh, if 
only we could hear from you. 
Arvid’s father, Vic, was, of course, 

also worried about his son and added 
the following note to Fanny’s letter: 


We haven't heard anything from 
you since your letter mailed about 
two weeks before the war started... 
These have been anxious weeks — 
waiting for a letter or message — but 
in a way, no news is good news. 
America is proud of the boys over 
there. What can be put together from 
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the news, General MacArthur is a 
wonderful leader. But war is war 
and we can not avoid the anxious 
moments when thinking of you and 
the long struggle ahead. There is no 
doubt of the final outcome whatever 
happens in the meantime. This coun- 
try is preparing on such a scale for 
an all-out war to win it. But what is 
more (important) is to win the 
peace... I know others are writing to 
you and you get the news whenever 
they reach you. Even if you can’t 
make out everything from Mother’s 
letter (written in Finnish), you know 
what she says. She is praying for 
you — and so are the rest of us. 
Arvid never received his parents’ 
letters. They have survived only 
because they were returned to Vic and 
Fanny as undeliverable. 
While helping to defend the Bataan 
Peninsula, Arvid wrote the last letter 
his parents received from him: 


Dear Folks, 

This is my first chance of getting 
a letter through to you. Hope there 
isn’t too much worrying going on. 
I’m in top-notch physical condition 


and, as you know, pretty capable of 


taking care of myself. Haven’t even 
been scratched yet, so you see 
there’s no need for any worry until 
you’re actually notified by the War 
Department. 

Can't tell you where I am or 
what I’m doing. Took out $10,000 
worth of Goy’t. insurance. Costing 
me only $6.25 a month. Cheap, 
don’t you think? 

Give my love to all the other 
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Seeborgs, and any friends of mine 
that you may encounter. General 
MacArthur is worthy of a lot of 
praise and it certainly is an honor to 
be serving in his Army. 
Much love, 
Arvid 
After three-month 
defense of the Bataan Peninsula, Amer- 
ican and Filipino forces were surren- 
dered to the Japanese by Maj. General 
Edward P. King on April 9, 1942. Soon 
Arvid, along with approximately 9,900 
Americans and 60,000 Filipinos, began 
the infamous Bataan Death March. The 
prisoners had been weakened by disease 
and severely reduced rations during the 
three and a half months they had been 
fighting on Bataan. Now, as_ they 
marched northward, many began to col- 


a COUurageous, 


lapse in the heat as their captors refused 
to let them drink from nearby streams. 
Those that fell and were unable to 
resume marching were quickly dis- 
patched by Japanese guards. On at 
least one occasion, an American was 
beheaded after he broke ranks and was 
drinking from a stream. In another 
notable instance, 350 soldiers of the 
Philippine 91st Army Division were 
rounded up and beheaded. Others were 
shot. However, the guards would more 
often bayonet fallen prisoners, regard- 
ing bullets as a precious commodity. 
After arriving at San Fernando, a dis- 
tance for most marchers of about 60 
miles, they were shipped in sweltering 
boxcars to the town of Capas, 25 miles 
north of San Fernando. The prisoners 
then walked an additional six miles to 
Camp O°’Donnell. Arvid, and about 
9.300 other Americans, succeeded in 


in 


reaching this camp. Most of the 
marchers completed their trek, from 
Mariveles at the southern tip of the 
Bataan Peninsula to O’Donnell, in 
about a week. The first marchers arrived 
on April 14 and most had arrived by the 
24th. Estimates vary widely, but at least 
600 Americans and 5,000-10,000. Fil- 
ipinos died on this march. 

Camp O’Donnell was a terrible 
place. The American side of the camp 
had only two water spigots to serve 
thousands of prisoners. Open. slit 
trenches were breeding grounds for 
flies and all types of intestinal parasites. 
Dysentery, acute dehydration, malaria, 
pellegra, and beriberi were the princi- 
pal killers. The death rate was horrific 
as 30-40 Americans died every day and 
their corpses were piled on the open 
ground while awaiting disposition by 
overwhelmed burial details. Fifteen 
hundred Americans died in the 40-50 
days they were held at O’ Donnell. 

Somehow, Arvid managed to sur- 
vive the horrors of O’ Donnell. In June 
1942, he and about 7,800 other Ameri- 
can prisoners were transferred to a pre- 
war Philippine Army installation near 
Cabanatuan City, about 60 miles east of 
O'Donnell, that had been converted by 
the Japanese into a new prison camp. 
The prisoners from O’ Donnell joined a 
contingent of Americans, already at 
Cabanatuan, who had been brought 
there directly from Corregidor after 
their capture on May 6, Approximately 
9,000 American prisoners would even- 
tually pass through Cabanatuan’s gates. 

Prison conditions for Arvid and his 
comrades at Cabanatuan were not 
much better than they had been at 


O'Donnell. Clean water and nutritious 
food were scarce. Medicines that might 
have saved many from rampant tropi- 
cal diseases were virtually nonexistent. 
Five hundred men died in June and 
nearly 800 died in July. Although 3,000 
Americans would eventually die at 
Cabanatuan, by early September, the 
death rate had started to decline and 
prisoners were taking steps to improve 
sanitary conditions in the camp. 

Vic and Fanny continued to wait for 
some word of their son after receiving 
his last letter in April of 1942. Month 
after month passed by, but no official 
notification from the War Department 
was sent to them about Arvid’s possi- 
ble fate or whereabouts. 

Sixteen months after the initial 
Japanese attack on Clark Field, Vic and 
Fanny finally received the following 
telegram on April 15, 1943: 


YOUR SON PRIVATE ARVID 
E SEEBORG REPORTED A PRIS- 
ONER OF WAR OF THE JAPAN- 
ESE GOVERNMENT IN THE 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS LETTER 
FOLLOWS. 


After nearly a year of silence and 
constant worry since receiving Arvid’s 
last letter, his parents were overjoyed 
and tremendously relieved to hear that 
their son was still alive. 

Just a little over two months later, 
on June 21, 1943, Vic and Fanny 
received a second telegram: 

REPORT NOW _ RECEIVED 
FROM THE JAPANESE GOV- 
ERNMENT THROUGH’ THE 
INTERNATIONAL RED CROSS 
THAT YOUR SON PRIVATE 
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ARVID E SEEBORG WHO WAS 
PREVIOUSLY REPORTED PRIS- 
ONER OF WAR DIED ON SIX- 
TEEN JUNE IN THE PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS THE SECRETARY OF 
WAR SHARES YOUR GRIEF 
AND EXTENDS HIS DEEP SYM- 
PATHY LETTER FOLLOWS. 


Only two months after receiving the 
exhilarating April 1943 telegram that 
Arvid was still alive, Vic and Fanny 
were stunned by the irrevocable news of 
his death. 

Arvid had finally died after a valiant 
attempt to remain alive so that he could 
return to his beloved parents and family. 
He had survived the bombing of Clark 
Field, the dangers of a hasty retreat to 
the Bataan Peninsula, three months of 
battles and gradual starvation on Bataan, 
the terrors of the Death March and terri- 
ble conditions at O'Donnell. But, after 
nearly four months at Cabanatuan, he 
was finally overcome by an enemy he 
could not fight: disease. 

It was only near the end of the war in 
the Pacific that the actual date of Arvid’s 
death was discovered. Arvid’s brother, 
Kenny, a naval torpedoman, was sta- 
tioned in 1945 at Clark Field, the same 
air base where Arvid was stationed at the 
time of the Japanese invasion. In early 
July, Kenny borrowed a jeep and, with 
two companions, set out in search of 
some trace of his brother. They found 
the Japanese prison camp near Cabanat- 
uan completely destroyed, but located a 
cemetery nearby where 2,800 bodies 
were buried. Their search was finally 
rewarded when they found Arvid’s dog 
tag nailed to a cross marking a grave in 
which eight bodies had been buried. The 











Detail of the photo on page 10. 


true date of Arvid’s death, September 
19, 1942, was marked on the cross. The 
War Department later notified Arvid’s 
family that he had died of dysentery, a 
common cause of death in the Caban- 
atuan prison camp. 

One would have thought that Arvid’s 
clerical position at Clark Field in 
December of 1941 was going to be a rel- 
atively safe one. Nothing could have 
been further from the truth. One hundred 
fifty-five of 223 enlisted men in the 24th 
Pursuit Group’s Headquarters Squadron 
gave their lives in service to their coun- 
try. This mortality rate of almost 70% 
must certainly rank it as among the high- 
est for any group of U.S. servicemen in 
World War II that was originally 
assigned an administrative role. 

On January 14, 1950, Vic and Fanny 
Were notified that Arvid’s remains had 
been transferred to a United States 
Armed Forces cemetery in Manila. They 
later decided that the Republic of the 
Philippines was a fitting final resting 
place for their son. His remains were 
reinterred in May 1950 in a new ceme- 
tery that was formally dedicated on 
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December 8, 1960, as the Manila Amer- 
ican Cemetery and Memorial. This 
beautiful cemetery and memorial is situ- 
ated on 152 acres of gently rising ground 
within the boundaries of the former U.S. 
Army reservation of Fort William 
McKinley. Arvid rests there with 17,181 
of his American comrades. 
Epilogue 

Don Good, a Baptist minister in the 
Philippines whose parents lived in 
Astoria, visited Arvid’s grave in 1995. 
He wrote the following note to Arvid’s 
twin brother, John: 


It’s Monday, June 26, 1995, 3:32 
P.M. A beautiful muggy afternoon. 
Typically tropical! lam here with my 
son Samuel (10 years old). More than 


oe oe 4 Wy 
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53,000 memorials here. We are sit- 
ting above Arvid’s grave. It’s a beau- 
tiful setting, can hear the birds chirp- 
ing and the chimes from the nearby 
chapel. It is playing “A Mighty 
Fortress Is Our God” by Luther. You 
can hear the lawn mowers around. 
They are gas powered but pushed 
by hand. All is immaculate, well- 
groomed and so green. Towering aca- 
cla trees grace the cemetery as do the 
fire trees with their bright orange 
blossoms. On both sides of Arvid’s 
headstone are headstones that say, 
“Here Rests In Honored Glory A 
Comrade In Arms Known But To 
God.” Thank God for men like Arvid 
who made it possible for my son and 
me to grow up in a free country. 





Eddie visits the grave of his brother, Arvid, in the Manila American Cemetery and 


Memorial, May 21, 1960. 
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Philippines. John and his brothers, 
Arnold, Roy and Kenny, also served in 
the armed forces during World War II. 
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HONOR ROLL OF CLATSOP COUNTY 
WORLD WAR II DEAD 


Anderson, Howard F. 
Bostrom, Clarence 
Brecke, Norman F. 
Davis, Trooper S. 
Elfving, Edward W. 
Elfving, John H. 
Fitcha, John H. 
Foote, Donald J. 
Garrett, Max F. 
Gott, William B. 
Hansen, Jens H. Jr. 
Hemingway, John S. 
Hochul:, Hubert G. 
Hughes, Donald E 
Ilberg, Eino M. 


Army and Army Air Corps 


Jamme, Richard A. 
Johnson, Ralph F. 
Kepford, Clyde A. 
Koski, Lauri 

Laine, Elmer J. 
Larsen, Tillman D. 
Mahoney, Grant 
Matti, Charles R. 
McCoy, Kenneth M. 
McElwain, Glenn H. 
McTammany, Robert 
Medley, Roy 

Miller, Myron S. 
Mowick, John E. 
O’Brien, Wm. L. 





Onstad, Chalmer O. 
Palmberg Robert L. 
Pershing, Richard H. 
Pryer, Robert C. 
Rouze, Robert E. 
Rubens, Arthur T. 
Salvon, Everett J. 
Sampson, Bert T. 
Seeborg, Arvid E. 
Smith, Jimmie A. 
Spicer, Gilbert J. 
Stillwright, Chas. W. 
Vancil, Dallas F. 
Wendland, Robert A. 
Willis, Albert M. 


Navy, Coast Guard, and Marines 


Baker, Robert Cowan 


Hancock, Robert George 


Benoit, Theogene 
Brown, William Hester 
Burns, Howard T. 
Gordon, Kenneth L. 
Gray, Philip R. 


Leonard, Julian E. 
Miller, Robert Emmett 
Smith, Harold Eugene 
Stribling, William J. 
Westersund, Norman 


World War II Total Deaths -- Oregon and Clatsop County 


Oregon 


Army and Army Air Corps 2,835 
Navy, Marines and Coast Guard 922 
Total 3,757 


Clatsop County 
Army and Army Air Corps 45 
Navy, Marines & Coast Guard 12 
Total 57 
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On the Air! It’s Astoria High School 





IT’S HI-TIME! 
By Carol Carruthers Lambert 


At 6:30 p.m. each Thursday evening 
during the fall of 1948, radios all over 
Astoria and the surrounding area were 
tuned in to a half-hour weekly program 
at 1230 Kilocycles on radio station 
KAST. It was... “HI-TIME!”’ 

Astoria High School students, their 
families, friends, and neighbors heard 
the news and activities of the high 
school’s student body. Hi-Time provid- 
ed a way to bring the students and the 
people of Clatsop County closer togeth- 
er by informing listeners about the con- 
cerns of young people and their views 
regarding local and world happenings. 

By April 1948, Hal Chase of KAST, 
Bill Nolan, a local photographer, and 
Miss C. Maud Crouter, AHS History 
teacher and director of numerous class 
plays, had begun a radio workshop. 
They intended to offer it as an elective in 
the AHS curriculum. Miss Crouter guid- 
ed the fledgling group. With the expert 
aid of Mr. Chase and the KAST staff, 
students learned how to project their 
voices clearly into a microphone; to 
write scripts and news stories; to direct: 
to create sound effects; and to provide 
technical support by unraveling the mys- 
teries of the broadcast control panels. 

Beginning in the Spring of 1948, the 
broadcasts originated from the KAST 


studio in the First National Bank build- 
ing at the corner of Ninth and Commer- 
cial. The Hi-Time program continued to 
be broadcast from that location until the 
end of December, 1948, at which time 
the program was moved into a direct 
wire broadcast studio at AHS built by 
music supervisor, Mr. Harold Withnell, 
in Room 14, the old music room. That 
studio was also used to broadcast con- 
certs and performances by the various 
music groups, led by Mr. Withnell. 

For those first 30-minute broadcasts 
on Mondays at 6:30 p.m., the format 
was in three parts: Part 1: Introduction 
by KAST staff, followed by a recording 
of the Alma Mater; Part 2: Musical 
selections performed by the Music 
Department students; and Part 3: 
Debates, special features and the news 
reports, from notes gathered by the AHS 
Astor Post newspaper staff. The first 
broadcast featured a 15-minute debate 
on Civil Liberties with Richard Bjork as 
moderator of the 6-member student 
panel. Richard, then an AHS Senior, also 
acted as the program’s male news 
reporter; Paula Beyer discussed the 
social events. On the Monday evening 
program of April 5, 1948, Clatsop Coun- 
ty’s League of Women Voters sponsored 
a debate on the partition of Palestine. 
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The program, moderated by Richard 
Bjork, featured a panel from the AHS 
International Club. Marilyn Preston 
(Walter) and Jack Beyer presented the 
case for the affirmative, while Larry 


Garrett and I took the negative side of 


the discussion. Joanne Abel (Levings), 
Carol Beal, Bob Bradbury, and Alice 
Tiura questioned the debators. The Asto- 
ria Evening Budget \ater reported on the 
program. A special broadcast on Mon- 
day, April 12, 1948, presented a half- 
hour tribute to Pan American Day put on 
by Miss Anne Bergman’s Spanish class- 
es and a chorus group directed by Miss 
Isabel Smoots. Even Mrs. Lyle Wheel- 
er’s and Miss Anne Marie Friedrich’s 
students in the Math department wanted 
to create programs. On May 7, 1948, Hi- 
Time’s broadcasts moved to a 6 o'clock 
Friday night schedule for the last few 
weeks of that school year. 

During the first full year of broad- 
casting Hi-Time in 1948-49, the primary 
“players” of our broadcasts were all 
Seniors at AHS: James Moberg, Paul 
Roberts, Gordon de Leon, Gwynn 
Calkins (Bakkensen), Joanne Abel (Lev- 
ings), John Omundson, Melba Weigand, 
Darlene Bumula (Burke), Dick Morse, 
Larry Garrett, and I, Carol Carruthers 


(Lambert). With John and Larry as our 


sound engineers, our voices, noises, and 
melodies were sent out over the KAST 
airwaves into Clatsop County homes, 
businesses, and cars — we hoped! 

Our format was quite simple. We 
were given 25 minutes of actual airtime. 
As we were cued by the “on air” light, 
all of us in the studio loudly and enthu- 
siastically yelled “77’S HI-TIME!” 
This was followed by a brief introduc- 


tion. James Moberg, our emcee, turned 
the microphone over to me, the “Girl 
Reporter,” to provide a breezy 5-10 
minute account of the social whirl and 
also of academic matters. Doubling as 
our sports reporter, James then gave 
about a 4-5 minute sports commentary, 
followed by a short break for a com- 
mercial. The remaining 10-15 minutes 
were often filled with debate teams, dis- 
cussion panels, and/or guest interviews 
often led by Joanne or Paul. On other 
nights, musical selections were present- 
ed by one of our AHS choruses, a piano 
selection, or a piece by the AHS dance 
band, “The Sophisticates.” On special 
evenings, we presented a skit — always 
funny of course — which we all thought 
was certainly very well written and per- 
formed by us — with sound effects and 
all. We debuted our first skit on the Jan- 
uary 26, 1949 broadcast. 

All broadcasts were “live,” and we 
were indeed lively. The 25 minutes usu- 
ally went by quickly and enjoyably, 
although it was not always easy to pre- 
pare for one’s part in the program. 
Sometimes, I I did not have 
enough time to write out my news script, 
so I had to ad lib most of it from bare- 
bones notations, scribbled in pencil on 
scraps of paper torn from a steno pad. In 
speaking on radio, diction was impor- 
tant, especially when speaking “off-the- 
cuff.” It was hard not to link everything 
with “and” or “uh” or “um,” but Miss 
Crouter and Miss Zoe Allen (English 
department) drilled us in speaking Eng- 
lish in sentences ending in periods, as 
clearly and as intelligently as we could. 

Beginning on January 6th, 1949, our 
broadcasts originated from the new stu- 


recall, 
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It’s High-Time! Left to right, s 





sated: Dick Morse, Darlene Bumala, Gwynn ( 
Miss Crouter, Carol Carruthers, and Paul Roberts. Photographed by Edmund \ 
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Courtesy of Carol Carruthers Lambert 


kins, Gordon de Leon, Melba Weigand; standing: Mr. Chase, James Moberg, 
Lee Studio, Astoria in 1948. 
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dio at Astoria High School. On January 
18th, our broadcast time was changed to 
Tuesdays at 8 o’clock because Califor- 
nia dropped daylight saving time, forc- 
ing KAST to juggle some program- 
ming. This change made things a bit 
more difficult for me vis a vis not only 
the Hi-Time program evenings, but also 
all the other activities in which I was 
involved. At Christmas, my family had 
moved from Jerome Street (just across 
the street from the high school) to Ham- 
mond and I had elected to remain at 
Astoria High School to finish out my 
senior year. There were several other 
students who lived in Hammond and we 
all rode the school bus into town in the 
mornings. Getting back home was not 
so easy. In those days, the only way to 
get to Hammond was to drive the long 
way via Miles Crossing and the airport. 
Paul Roberts and Bob Simonsen lived 
in Hammond and were licensed drivers. 
They often had access to a car. That 
helped so much. On occasion, my father 
loaned me our Chevy coupe, provided 
that one of the fellows drove with me. (I 
had only a learner’s permit, at that 
time.) Although I usually abided by my 
dad’s rules, there were a couple nights 
when I was desperate, stuck in town 
with the car, but no licensed driver. I'll 
not say how I managed to get home. 
The Hi-Time Club was formed later 
in the fall of 1948 after the Monday 
evening broadcasts began. It was open 
to any AHS student interested in radio 
broadcasting. All students were encour- 
aged to participate in the club meetings 
on Wednesdays and to contribute to the 
actual broadcasts. During the school 
year of 1948-49, more than 114 students 


became members. The officers elected 
for this year were: Paul Roberts, Pres.; 
Bill Brooks, VP; Ruth Finney, Secty. 
and Jerry Cowan, Sgt.-at-Arms. Miss 
Crouter became the club advisor. The 
Hi-Timers were an active group in 1948- 
9. In April 1949, we sponsored a coun- 
tywide Talent Quest culminating in a 
great show put on at the Viking Theater 
at 104 12th Street. Although students did 
frequent Lawson’s Confectionary on 
Commercial and the Riviera Sweet Shop 
on Bond, many students at AHS and Star 
of the Sea High School felt we lacked 
our own place to gather and “hang out.” 
This problem prompted our Hi-Time 
Club to form a committee to approach 
local businessmen, who generously 
helped us establish our own “Rain-Drop 
Room.” President Paul Roberts and 
Treasurer Joanne Abel (Levings) issued 
the Club Membership card printed in 
light blue with a baby-faced raindrop as 
the logo; the membership fee was only 
$1.00 through October 1949. 

KAST and other sponsors were very 
generous in providing airtime for vari- 
ous endeavors of high school students. 
Later in the fall of 1948, on Tuesday 
evenings at 7 o'clock, KAST broadcast 
a sponsored program, “Poole’s Plat- 
ters,” which featured two AHS seniors 
as the disc jockeys: Joan Coquillette 
(Chambreau) and Larry Garrett. On 
November 5, 1948, Warrenton High 
School also began broadcasting their 
Hi-Time style program, which could 
be heard on Fridays at 6:30 p.m. 

I do not know how many listeners 
we had to our broadcasts in 1948-49. 
AHS’s Hi-Time groups apparently con- 
tinued to broadcast for five more years. 
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This is to 
certify that- 


The Hi-Time Club is pictured in the 
Zephyrus year books through the 
school year ending in June, 1954, still 
directed by Miss Crouter. | do know 
Dagney Pederson (Day) was selected 
to take over my spot as the “Girl 
Reporter” for the school year 1949-50; 
after graduating from college in 1954, 
she directed Seaside High School's 
radio broadcasts for a few years. 

The First National Bank Building, 
built in 1926 on the corner of 9th, is 
presently undergoing restoration and 
renovation. In his October 25, 2002 
article on this building in The Daily 
Astorian, John Goodenberger noted the 
various businesses and organizations 
occupying the building over the years. 
He inadvertently left out the KAST 
broadcasting studio. It moved back into 
its building on Taylor Avenue (now W. 
Marine Drive) on Smith Point at the 
end of 1948 at the same time our pro- 
gram moved to the studio at AHS. Mr. 
Goodenberger later compared a photo- 


~ RAIN-DROI 


TLIO, 


graph of our Hi-Time “cast” taken in the 
fall of 1948, in what was then KAST’s 
studio in the southeast corner of the 
building, with the present room. The 
former broadcasting studio’s acoustical 
tile soundproofing still exists, so I can’t 
help but wonder about something. Is it 
possible that our program’s signature 
opening of “IT’S HI-TIME!” could 
still be reverberating inside that room? 
It would be nice to think it does. We cer- 
tainly yelled it loudly and long enough! 

Just a note or two: Our AHS Class of 
1949 has been unable to locate several 
of the 1948-49 Hi-Time cast members, 


among others, Paul Roberts, Melba 
Weigand, Merrill Weijola, and Jerry 
Cowan. Does anyone know their 
whereabouts? 

Miss C. Maud Crouter, James 


Moberg, and John Omundson, now 
deceased, are in my thoughts. They 
were so important to the success of our 
broadcasts. It was fun working with 
them in our “Hi-Time radio days.” 
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EXCERPTS FROM 
HI-TIME RADIO 
BROADCAST SCRIPTS 


by Carol Carruthers 


1948-1949 Thursday, 04 Nov 1948 


Thank you, James. Hello everyone. 
The students are all pepped up about the 
Salem game at Salem this Saturday 
night. A pep assembly will be held 
tomorrow morning, postponing the 
Senior talent assembly until a later date. 
Joanne Abel, yell queen, has obtained 
three buses from Oregon Motor Stages 
to take the eighty some students to 
Salem. It will be great fun! Scheduled to 
depart at 12:30 Saturday afternoon, the 
football fans will probably not arrive 
home until nearly 3 or 4 o’clock Sunday 
morning. A dance will be held after the 
game and the buses will wait about one 
hour before leaving Salem for home. 

The 114 members of the newly 
formed Hi-Time Club held elections last 
week. The president is Paul Roberts: 
Vice-President is Bill Brooks; the Secre- 
tary, Ruth Finney; Treasurer-Sergeant- 
at-arms, Jerry Cowan. Paul and Joanne 
Abel are permanent chairmen of the dis- 
cussion groups. The members of. the 
organization are planning to get right 
down to work on plays and skits to be 
presented over the air from time to time. 

Under the leadership of President 
Larry Garrett; Vice-president, Richard 
Wong; Secretary, C arolyn Peterson; and 


Treasurer Elina Haggren, the National 
Honor Society met today; they are pro- 
ceeding with great enthusiasm in the 
selection of new members. The required 
grade point average was lowered to 3.2, 
but that still only lets about 4 or 5 stu- 
dents in this semester. 

Remember that November 11th is 
Armistice Day and a holiday for AHS 
students. Remember, also, the St. 
Helen’s football game that afternoon at 
Gyro Field. The noise rally will be held 
just prior to the game. Frank Francis- 
covich and Gwynn Calkins announced 
that the A-Club and the Service Club 
are well on the way to finishing up final 
touches for the drill to be presented at 
halftime. 

Under Miss Crouter’s direction, 
rehearsals are in full swing for the 
Senior Class play, “Under Twenty,” to 
be presented in the Viking Theater on 
December 6th and 7th. From all the 
noise coming from out of the rehearsal 
room, it will definitely be a howling 
success. 

That’s all folks. Listen next week 
for more good stuff happening at AHS. 

Jim, what’s new on the sports field? 


Thursday, 09 December 1948 

Well, Jimmy, here we are once again. 

Under the direction of Miss Crouter, 
a lively panel discussion was presented 
at the PTA program last night on the 
topic “How to Establish a Practical 
Peace,” with Bob Bradbury as modera- 
tor and Marilyn Preston, Jack Beyers, 
Ruth Finney, Larry Garrett, and Joanne 
Abel. Into the holiday spirit already. 
Special Chorus entertained with two 
Christmas numbers. 
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Speaking of the Special Chorus, 
they are signed up to sing at the Netel 
Grange next Wednesday evening. 

The Library Club’s annual Christ- 
mas Tea for the faculty is to be held on 
December 14th. Club President Gor- 
don de Leon will pour assisted by his 
busy elves: Charlotte Berry, Gerry 
Beemer, Ellen Koski, and Judy 
Thompson. The membership of the 


club now numbers 15 and with most of 


them bringing cookies — yummmm —, 
our teachers can fill themselves just 
like Christmas stockings. The club’s 
Junior members will be permitted to 
cleanup. 

Girls’ League cabinet did not travel 
to Scappoose for the annual conference 
last Saturday as planned. Snow and ice 
on the highways made it too dangerous 
to motor ANYwhere, so Miss Willsie, 
Betty Kent, Janice Ostrom, Pat Wood- 
field, Edith Sather, and I were not too 
unhappy. Better to be safe than sorry. 

The F.H.A. will hold their initiation 
at Patriots Hall on Tuesday night at 
7:00 PM. Approximately 65 Home EC 
students will be inducted into the club 
by their President Dorothy Boyd and 
her officers in a candlelight ceremony. 
The club members and their advisor, 
Mrs. Ferguson, hope that parents and 
friends of all the members will attend. 

Until next week at this same time, 
think.. well, just... THINK! 


Thursday, 06 January 1949 
Hello-o-o0-o out there! Is anyone lis- 
tening? By direct wire from AHS to 
KAST and their radio tower, we are 
broadcasting from our terrific new stu- 
dio in our high school on the hill. Can 
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you hear us okay? Give us a call and let 
us know how we sound. 

President Truman’s State of the 
Union address was broadcast to every 
room over the PA system. The Junior 
History classes of Miss Crouter thor- 
oughly dissected and discussed the 
speech — from all angles, including the 
staunch Republicans’ view of Pres. 
Truman’s policies. Thank goodness the 
hubbub has finally subsided. 

Word has been received from the 
Chicago manufacturers that the new 
uniforms for the AHS band have been 
shipped and should arrive the early part 
of next week. Their debut will be made 
at the Astoria-Salem basketball games 
January 14th and 1Sth. Large closets 
have been built in the band room in 
which to hang these treasured gifts 
from the Rotary Club, whose members 
raised $4,000 for the outfits. To all the 
Rotarians, we all give our thanks. Boy, 
will our band ever look terrific! 

The unexpected and rather thrilling 
snowfall, which actually ushered in 
1949, provided many a sledding experi- 
ence for the “kiddies” of slightly 
advanced ages. The casualty list mount- 
ed steadily with each slide down the 
hills. Everything from minute scratches 
to broken bones. But who among us 
could resist the combination of snow, a 
sled, — and a good throwing arm. 

The International Club is still trying 
to find a place to put down their roots 
when meeting times roll around. Three 
groups are at work on the “project” and 
hope to come up with something -- or 
should we say, some PLACE -— in the 
very, VERY near future. Was it their 
President Bob Bradbury or their Trea- 
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surer Anne Barker who suggested Mex- 
ico? Neither Mrs. Wheeler nor Miss 
Crouter seemed too gung-ho on that one. 

Meetings were held during activity 
period today by the Senior and Fresh- 
man classes, and the Sophomore Coun- 
cil. Seniors are trying to get all gradua- 
tion announcements and cards ordered 
by this Saturday, the 8th. We hope the 
Sophomores start plans for the Soph 
Hop soon. And when will the Frosh 
Frolic be? O-n-l-y the Shadow knows. 

That’s al-1-1-1-1, folks. Hope you 
will be listening next week. 


18 January 1949 - Tuesday 

Hello everyone! 

SURPRISE! Here we are two days 
ahead of our usual schedule. Because 
California dropped daylight saving 
time, KAST in Astoria had to change 
the scheduling of several programs in 
order to work them in. Ours was one of 
them. So after this, every Tuesday 
night at 8:00 PM will be our date with 
you — we hope you will put our new 
time on your listening schedule. 

Freshmen are trying out for the 
Freshman Rally Squad. Someone is 
needed to replace Lydia Dorn, who is 
taking time out with a broken leg. Tough 
luck, Lydia; hope you mend soon. 

The Young Y-Teens are putting on a 
Style Show tomorrow night to rebut the 
opinions of some who believe that 
Astoria’s girls are sloppy dressers. Are 
bobbie sox out? 

Jim, how about some sport news... 


Tuesday, 16 March 1949 

Girls’ League will present an all 
music student body assembly on March 
22nd, featuring the newly formed 


Boys’ Quartet, made up of Merrill Wei- 
jola, Jerry Cowan, Gordon de Leon, 
and Ray Stansbury, with accompanist, 
Darlene Bumala. Plus, we can all chime 
in on a long awaited community sing. 
Name your favorite songs!! 

The formal “Sweetheart Dance” is 
on the 31st. All high school students 
from Warrenton, Hammond Seaside, 
Knappa-Svensen, AND Astoria are 
invited. Dancing will last from 8:00 
p.m. to 12:00 midnight, with music 
furnished by the Columbians. Tickets 
are on sale now from De Molay mem- 
bers at $1.00 per couple. 

Two comedy plays are coming up in 
April. On April 12th at the Viking The- 
ater, the University of Washington 
Touring Theater group will present 
“The Rivals.” The Junior class play 
rehearsals are progressing well under 
Miss Zoe Allen’s direction. Be sure to 
catch “The Life of the Party” at the 
Viking Theater on April 25th and 26th. 

Astoria’s teen-agers have long want- 
ed, and needed, their own teen club. It is 
going to happen. And what is it? The 
Rain-Drop Room. A committee com- 
posed of students from both the Star of 
the Sea and AHS have been working 
hard on its formation, advised by an 
adult board of local businessmen.* To 
generate working capital, a membership 
drive will begin shortly. Charter mem- 
berships will cost $1.00 each. A big 
problem remains, however. WHERE 
will it be? The committees are searching 
for an appropriate place. We want our 
club to provide a nice atmosphere, with 
facilities for activities, such as pool 
tables and tennis tables; plus a place for 
dancing, so we need a jukebox or a 
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record player, too....and a Coke bar. If 


we really DO want a teen club, we’ve 
got to get out there and give it our full 
support. It won’t work unless everyone 
pitches in and MAKES it work. 

So, have a jolly week, and we hope 
you will be listening next Tuesday. 
Jimmy, over to you. 


*The businessmen who formed the 
board were: Harry Steinbock, Clayton 
Morse, the Rev. Dean Poindexter, Don 
Mitchell, and William Nolan. 


The Author 

Carol C. Lambert is a native Astori- 
an. She was bom at the old Columbia 
Hospital in 1931 to Mary Maurine 
(Buchanan) and Richard Tallant Car- 
ruthers, Sr., joining her older brother, 
Richard. She spent her first 17+ years 
in the little house at 681 1/2 Jerome 
Ave., designed and actually built by 
her father, behind the home* of her 
paternal grandmother, Maria Louise 
(Tallant) Carruthers, the Regatta 
Queen in 1900. [Paternal grandfather 
Richard Ervin Carruthers died in 
1922]. Directly across Jerome Ave. 
was the home of her maternal grand- 
parents, Madge (Bond) and Judge John 
Andrew Buchanan who wrote the 
words to the official State of Oregon 
song adopted in 1927.** 

Carol attended Lewis and Clark 
Grade School (then on Jerome Ave.) 
through 9th grade and AHS. After 
graduation in May 1949, she left Asto- 
ria for Willamette University, married, 
and had 3 children. Her family moved 
a number of times as her husband, Dr. 
J. Lambert, obtained his PhD in Michi- 
gan and accepted positions at the Uni- 





Carol Carruthers Lambert 


versity of Alberta, Edmonton, Canada; 
West Virginia University, Morgantown; 
and University of California at Irvine. 
In 1971, Carol graduated, magna cum 
laude in Spanish Literature, from UCI 
in the same class as her older son. She 
later became a travel agent, managed 
an agency for 8 years, and was a group 
tour escort, mainly to Europe. Carol 
and her husband both retired in 1994, 
moving back to the remodeled Ham- 
mond house on the Columbia River that 
her father designed and built in 1948. 


* The lovely house at 681 Jerome 
(now 1567 Jerome Ave.) is owned by, 
and has been restored by, John and 
Shirley Dahlsten. It will be featured in 
an HGTV (House and Garden’s Televi- 
sion) special this summer. 


** See Cumtux, Vol.3, No.3, Sum- 
mer 1983 
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Anna Nohrn Marxen 


A Grandson Remembers 


By Gilbert L. Marxen 


with introduction by Nancy Marxen-Phinney 


Mary Marxen was born Anna Maria 
Christine Nohrn on Feb, 18th, 1857 in 
Schleswig, which at the time was a part 
of Denmark. It became part of Ger- 
many in 1870. My father, William 
“Buster” Marxen, said that she remem- 
bered that her school books changed 
from being in Danish to being in Ger- 
man. In 1880 at the age of 23, she left 
Germany to come to America. Her hus- 
band of two years, Asmus Marxen, had 
preceded her to avoid serving in the 
German army and was living in Iowa. 

They came west around 1883 and 
lived in Grays River, Washington and 
Warrenton, Oregon before buying the 
Walter Way place near Saddle Moun- 
tain in 1898 for $800. At that time the 
only way to get to the ranch was by a 
narrow horse trail. 

Mary was a tiny little thing, but had 
a great love for people and her family. 
She loved to entertain and became a 
well known hostess for anyone climb- 
ing Saddle Mountain. In the earlier days 
she provided hikers with a place to stay 
when the hike up the mountain took 
days instead of hours. Mary always 
hosted the Angora Hiking Club’s annu- 
al Thanksgiving dinner. The Astoria 
newspaper called her in Feb. 1932 “a 
known pioneer of this region, whose 
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home near Saddle Mt. is the Mecca of 
many hikers.” While I was working as a 
nurse in the 1970s, I had a patient who 
as a young girl remembered stopping 
off at Mrs. Marxen’s on her way up to 
and back from the This 
woman spoke of my great-grandmother 
with much affection. 

On a beautiful day in July 2002,1 sat 
with my uncle, Gilbert Marxen, in his 
apartment looking out over the Youngs 
Bay and Saddle Mountain, and listened 
while he told of his earliest memories 
of his grandmother, Mary Marxen. 


mountain. 


We lived up on Klatskanine (Street), 
up on the hill here and Dad worked 
downtown in one of the saw mills and 
my grandmother came in from Saddle 
Mountain to visit with us. She was stay- 
ing with us for a while and so when she 
decided to go back home, Mom decid- 
ed to go with her. Marthann [Marthann 
Marxen Hall — his sister] was just a lit- 
tle girl, barely walking. The only way 
you could get out there in those days 
was to take the stage that ran between 
Astoria and Olney and then out to 
Youngs River Falls. (This would have 
been around 1923.) So one day this big 
old car drives up; it’s got a big trunk in 
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Asmus and Mary Marxen’s barn, ca 1910, all hand cut timber. 


the back and a rack on top. My grand- 
mother and I got in the back and my 
mother and sister got in the front seat. If 
I remember, there was another passen- 
ger. Anyway, we all got loaded up. 
There were jump seats in this old car 
and I remember that I had to sit in one 
of the jump seats, because there was so 
much stuff. So off we went, they 
stopped once or twice at some mail 
boxes or something and finally we got 
to Olney and unloaded the mail and 
went on across the river and on to 
Youngs River Falls and we got off there 
and sitting there was this big old log- 
ging train. I had never seen a logging 
train before and I didn’t like that big 
train. It was a big and frightening thing 
to a little fellow like me. [Gib would 
have been around three.] They had a 
caboose in the back and we loaded all 
our stuff in that caboose, baggage and 
everything. There was a stove in this 
caboose and benches around for the 
brakemen to use to ride back and forth 
to the logging camp. So we get in and 
all of a sudden there was this shriek and 
shaking and jarring around and boy, it 
scared the heck out of me! I wanted to 
go home right now! I was ready to go 
home. They got me calmed down and 
off we took. I remember the car 
swayed. I could hardly walk it swayed 
so much. After a little while, there were 
more whistles and shrieking and shak- 
ing and we stopped. The train made a 
couple of more starts and stops like that 
before we reached our destination, just 
past Camp 4. We stopped at the corner 
and there was my Uncle Herman out 
waiting by the track and he had his old 
touring car. He called his touring car 


“Henry.” All told, it took five or six 
hours to reach our destination. 

The county was working on the 
roads up there at that time. You could 
get out there by car in the summer 
time, but in the winter the roads were 
impassable. 

Now the ranch was a whole new 
experience for me. We got into the car 
and took off across the fields towards 
the house, and we got up to the house, 
and there was a lot of racket up there. 
My grandparents had four or five hunt- 
ing dogs and for the most part, these 
dogs weren’t all that friendly to little 
folks like me. My grandparents also 
had geese, and I think they had some 
guinea hens, too. There was an awful 
racket. Then my Granddad came out 
on the porch and hollered at the dogs 
and we got unloaded. 

I remember my _ grandmother 
ground her own coffee and that was 
going all the time — she was always 
grinding coffee. The next morning, I 
went wandering around, but I didn’t 
dare go out of the house because the 
dogs weren’t used to kids, except one 
dog my grandmother called ‘White 
Foot.” She was a big white fluffy dog 
and she took to me and we became 
pretty good friends. She was the only 
dog allowed in the house and she slept 
behind the stove. One day they went 
looking for me and there I was, curled 
up with that dog, taking a nap. 

My grandparents raised chickens 
and cattle and sold eggs and butter to 
the lumber camps. I went out with my 
Grandfather to feed the chickens and 
this one rooster, he just took after me! 
I didn’t go out of the house for a cou- 
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ple of days without a grown-up. | 
would go out with my Granddad to 
feed the chickens, or with my Uncle or 
Mom, but not by myself. 

As I grew up I spent more time out 
there. We went there nearly every 
Christmas, and in the summer I would 
help with the haying. One time, my 
cousin, Billy Larson, and I hiked there 
from Lewis and Clark. 

I remember my grandmother as a 

‘arm, Outgoing person. She loved to 
have visitors and play cards. She 
always had the coffee pot on for any- 
one stopping by on their way to or 
from the Mountain. She loved flowers 
and had a real nice garden. She always 
called her husband “Marxen.” He was 
a more retiring type. He didn’t ever say 
much. He was gone alot and she was 
there alone. I think she got kind of 
lonely at times. 

There was a school there for the 
kids that lived in the camps and on the 
nearby ranches and the teacher would 
board with my grandparents. After the 
logging camps moved out, the school 
merged with Olney School. 

After her husband, Asmus Marxen, 
died in Feb. 1927, Mary continued to 
live at the ranch in what was then con- 
sidered the “wilderness” of Saddle 
Mountain. She outlived two of her 
sons, Herman and August, and died in 
1945 at the age of 88. She left not only 
her family but many members of the 
community with fond memories of this 
tiny lady with the big heart. 


For more on Mary Marxen, see the 
Spring 1997 issue of Cumtux, begin- 
ning on page 36. 


The stories of Gilbert's other ances- 
tors, the Larsens and the Heckards, 
appear in the Summer 1983 and the 
Fall 1999 issues of Cumtux. 











Minnie Myrtle Marxen and her 


children: baby William (Buster), 
Gilbert (Gib) and Martha Ann (Mrs. 
Lester Hall). 

Minnie was a prolific writer about 
local history for the Astoria newspa- 
pers. 
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Mary Marxen and her friends and neighbors 


Courtesy of Lois R. Bowen 
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Eva Kuhnert shortly before her death in 1920. 
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A horrific story 


Murder in Astoria 


By Lois R. Bowen 


Lois Bowen has written a number of stories about growing up in Hammond for 
Cumtux. This story is about a shocking event that may be distressing to some 


readers. 


High on the north side of the hill, 
overlooking the Columbia River, the 
house still stands. It has sheltered 
many a family over the years and the 
tragedy that occurred there in 1920 


was probably not known to most of 


them. I remembered it well and years 
later when I had to walk past the house 
on my way to Astoria High school, I 
felt impelled to hurry just a little. | 
remembered what had happened there 
when I was not quite five years old. 


We lived in Fort Stevens in one of 


the little government houses, two bed- 


rooms, living room, and kitchen. All of 


the government buildings had coal 


burning stoves and furnaces, typical of 


the government. In a place where wood 
was plentiful and cheap, they installed 
only coal burning appliances. The 
sweet heavy smell of coal smoke 
always takes me back to that time. 


I was awakened by the sound of 


some one crying and got up to investi- 
gate. It was Eva, someone I always 
associated with fun times, why was she 
here and why the tears” 

Ed and Eva Kuhnert were my pat- 
ents’ friends. They were a two-income 


family, something rare at that time, and 
they both drove cars, even more unusu- 
al. They visited often and took us to 
Seaside, or out for a ride somewhere. 
They had no children and my parents 
had three little girls. They were very 
generous with presents and we loved 
having them visit. I was particularly 
fond of Ed, he was a tall man and he 
would carry me around and I could see 
things from the high vantage point quite 
differently than from my own height. 

That night, I was put back to bed, 
and in the morning Eva was sutll there. 
My parents were trying to dissuade her 
from leaving but I had no idea why. 

Shortly after this, we moved to 
Hammond. At that time the only phone 
in town was at the Coast Guard Sta- 
tion, so a Coast Guard would walk 
over to deliver important messages. 
Even now, eighty-two years later, | 
remember that day well. My mother 
opened the door to a young Coast 
Guard and in a few minutes started 
screaming. Eva had been murdered and 
Ed was the murderer. 

Ed and Eva had only recently moved 
in to their new house in Astoria which 
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had been a gift from Eva’s grandmoth- 
er who lived with them. Eva’s grand- 
mother was alone and had sent for my 
parents. I don’t know how we got there. 
Perhaps the Coast Guard took us, as 
they had the only car in town. 

The wall inside the stairwell was 
plastered but not yet painted and as 
Eva had run down the stairs, blood 
spurting from her throat had soaked 
into the plaster and the sight of it total- 
ly horrified me. 

I learned later that Ed had asked 
Eva to come upstairs and divide their 
family pictures as they were divorcing 
and he was to move out. As she knelt in 
front of a trunk sorting pictures, he had 
pulled her head back and slashed her 
throat. She got as far as the porch 
before she bled to death. He then killed 
himself with a shotgun. 

I had a phobia about uncovering my 
neck. I was probably thirty years old 


before I connected the murder of Eva 
to my fears and overcame them. 


Editor’s Notes 
The 1920-21 Polk’s Astoria City 
Directory lists: “Kuhnert Edward M 
(Eva) foreman, Allen Wall Paper & 
Paint Co, h 1004 Irving av” and “Kuh- 
nert Eva M, cashr Western Motor Car 
Co, r 1004 Irving av.” The house they 
lived in when the directory was com- 
piled was located at 22nd and Irving. 
The 1949 Polk directory shows the 
house, owned by Francis M. Robinson, 
was still standing,. It was not listed in 
the 1954 directory. Although their 
names do not appear in the Oregon 
State death records, estate records for 
the couple are dated 1921, according to 
the Oregon State Archives website: 

http://genealogy.state.or.us 


To join CCHS and receive the quarterly magazine, 
CUMTUX, write to: 


The Clatsop County Historical Society 
P.O. Box 88 
Astoria, Oregon 97103 
or call the business office at (503) 325-2203 


Mail to the Cumtux Editor should be sent to the address above. 
The phone is (503) 338-4849 
Or email Liisa-cchs @seasurf.net 


Our website is at: 
www.clatsophistoricalsociety.org 
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Ibie tthe iy 2 yd x 
, . bie and Ne ttic Blair loaned CCHS a small scrapbook that had belonged to 
»bie’s mother, Hilda Blair. Among the many bits of memorabilia in it was this 
poem dating to about 1930. Many residents of the Battle 


Creek area on Younes 
“ay! : ye t a . ‘ se 
River, a few miles south of Astoria, are mentioned. 


The Battle Creek P.T.A. 
By Edith Carlson 


1. The Battle Creek district isn’t the same any more 
Why, they even say , 
The men ceased to roam and stay right at home 
Since the women joined the P.T.A. 
2. And on those rare occasions 
When the ladies at home stay 
You'll find them always at the phone 
A talking P.T.A. 
3. The Wullger house is not the same 
And Mike it seems is not to blame. 
He washes and cooks like a lady they say 
Since Esther joined the P.T.A. 
4. The Pedersons too are on the outs 
And even the cows they say 
Are giving poor Magnus kicking bouts 
Since Ouida joined the P.T.A. 
5. Even Ma Carlson in forty years 
Has never been so gay. 
The boys and chickens are all in tears 
Since Ma joined the P.T.A. 
6. Dad Stuart too has been put to rout 
At work he’s not allowed to stay 
He darns his own socks when his toes come out 
Since Mary joined the P.T.A. 
7. Also Floyd Blair it is noised around 
Is eating great gobs of hay. 
There isn’t a bit of food to be found 
Since Hilda joined the P.T.A. 
8 The Johnson’s also are quite upset 
Nothing is right they say. 
There’s work of the like the girls never have met 
Till Ma joined the P.T.A. 
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9. And Ruth Carlson so the kids do tell 
Is never home a day. 
She leaves dishes piled high and soaks pots in the well 
Since she joined the P.T.A. 
10. Of the Warila’s too, I have my doubts. 
Poor John never gets out to play. 
He cooks and he scrubs, they're quite on the outs, 
Since Hulda joined the P.T.A. 
11. Even Wayne Bengtila isn’t left untrounced. 
He sits with his coat in his hand they say 
For sixteen women came in unanounced 
Since Katherine joined the P.T.A. 
12. At the Oman’s too, so the news does rave. 
There is the deuce to pay. 
The men have to cook and eat off the stove 
Since Hilda joined the P.T.A. 
13. Poor Felix Carlson isn’t at peace. 
He even goes to Brownsmead to stay. 
When at home he roars, those meetings must cease 
Since Edith joined the P.T.A. 
14. Mr. Jurgensen’s temper is bad. 
He’s even been heard to say 
“She jazzes around like a flapper gone mad” 
Since Ethel joined the P.T.A. 
15. Mr. Baumgardner too is quite afloat. 
He doesn’t know where to stay. 
He eats and he sleeps on his little old boat 
Since Vivian joined the P.T.A. 
16. Jim Lovatt built a house of shiny new wood 
And for all sorts of frills did pay 
But his home life now just isn’t so good 
Since Lillie joined the P.T.A. 
Battle Creek it seems has been rightly named 
For divorces and lawyers, it soon will be famed. 
The husbands will be there, at home to stay 
Since the women joined the P.T.A. 
And now to the bachelor’s ‘tis said 
Hark to what the Wise ones say, 
If you should take a lass to wed 
Be sure she joins no P-T.A. 
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Notable characters from the 1880s in Clatsop County 


Joseph F. Halloran’s Memoirs 


Transcribed by Bill Halloran 


. The following are excerpts from the Memoirs of Joseph Fr 
transcribed by Bill Halloran. On a recent visit to Astoria to tr 
history of his ancestor, Bill shared a porti ag i 
aa Ag ancestor, Bill shared a portion of a typescript of these memoirs with 

CHS an the Daily Astorian. His description of local personalities is printed in 
this issue. His description of old Astoria will appear later. 

Joseph Francis Halloran was editor of the Daily and Weekly Astorian new spa- 
pers in the 1880s. He and his congenial partner, Pitman W. Parker. proved to be 
successful in the business as a result of good business sense and hard work. 


ancis Halloran as 
ack down some of the 


* KOK KK Kk KOK OK OK OK 


There was a lot of preachers and clergy men 
of limited mental endowments ministering in the 
several churches, a never-ending procession of 
coming and going incompetents, but the pastor 
of the Presbyterian church, Rey. Dr. Garner, was 
the only one I cared to hear. 

Once a year the poor dear man had to preach 
a literal Calvinistic sermon, full of all the old 
fossilized folly and acrid re[?], toned down as 
much as the speaker dared; delivered as a duty 
and listened to in grim disapproval; but the rest 
of the time he preached delightfully, in a liberal, 
loving manner of God’s ears and protection; His kindness and goodness, etc. 


Rey. E. Garner 


I used to give him books and papers, and he was the only one | cared for 
among the clerical tribe. 

We were a little world on stilts on the south bank of the Columbia, and there 
were some singular actors in the little drama. There was “Capt.” Flavel, a man of 
no education who had been a sailor and had made a little money on the Jane A. 
Falkenberg between the Hawaiian Islands and California. 

He was a grave saturnine sphinx; sour, dour, cold and crabbed, turning to gold 
all he touched without a friend and suspicious of all. 

He sat in a little bare room all day on the dock, his light blue eye w ith a steely 
litter in it: a sardonic curl to his lip and a sneer on him listening to all who came. 
He owned 2 or 3 tugs that towed vessels in and out over the bar, and after 
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nightfall adjourned to the bar of the 
Occident hotel where he stood as long 
as anyone would treat. 

Captains of incoming and outgoing 
ships often essayed to get him tipsy, and 
though they are a seasoned lot invari- 
ably would become hilarious while the 
Captain would solemnly and soberly 
swallow glass after glass of whiskey. 

The only difference it made was 
that he usually grew talkative, and 
boastful... I think I was the only mem- 
ber of the male persuasion in Astoria 
who never fawned upon nor flattered 
him, and he rarely tried any sarcasm on 
me especially when he found I was a 
past grand-master at that kind of thing 
myself. 

Among the New Englanders who 
had come as captains and tarried as Captain George Flavel 
pilots was J.G. Hustler, a big blustering 
fellow, a typical old time sailor, who amassed wealth, built a home, built a wharf 
whereon he had an office and levied toll on ships lying thereat. 

He was as rough as the bark on a tree but had one funny peculiarity. 

He went on one wild, mad “tear” every other week, and when fully loaded he 
was a terror and would abuse his best friends. Indeed the test of how highly he 
regarded anyone was the degree of oppobrium he heaped upon them. I must have 
stood very high in his regard, for about once a month he would burst into my 
office about my busiest hour, and after stating his intention this time to remove 
my sanguinary intestines in most rapid way, would vomit forth an issue of 
unclean words, winding up with a vituperative consignment of my immortal parts 
to eternal perdition, and usually collapsing in maudlin and tearful repentance. 

A venerable but misguided fanatic was W.H. Gray, a good old man in many 
ways who had come to Oregon in 1836, had been a missionary, had seen the 
American occupancy and who had but one passion or desire - viz: to raise funds 
to a monument to the memory of Marcus Whitman, another mssionary who had 
so he said “saved” Oregon to the U.S. He was always engaged in controversy on 
this subject and was forever haunting my office with voluminous manuscript 
proving things that had happened forty years before. 

He was to me a gentle and benevolent old chap, picturesque and venerable; to 
be treated with the respect and courtesy due his years. 

His resident son — Capt. J-H.D. Gray — was a rough, unwhipped steamboatman 
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about 40 years old who always wanted to quarrel with someone and loved to 
wrangle with all men. 

He had lost his right hand in some early encounter and presumed on the fact. 

He wanted to be a politician but had no more tact than a tomcat and was 
always getting beaten for office and then blaming me for it. 

He wanted to be popular but was too stingy to secure even that evanescent 
popularity resultant on paying for other people’s drinks and was a joke to every 
one but himself. 

Jno. Hobson was one of the most interesting men I ever met. He was as “rough 
as the bark on a tree” and picturesquely profane but a storehouse of information 
regarding wrecks; he was always good for a “story,” and always good natured 
with me. 

His son-in-law, a young lawyer named Chas. W. Fulton, was a clever chap and 
a good criminal lawyer, very ambitious politically and very popular locally; a 
good talker and tactful. 

R.R. Spedden, the county clerk was a noted character, tall, florid, dignified and 
urbane; known of all men and a shrewd politician. 

Mack Twombly, the sheriff, was ever ready to knock down his antagonist and 
thought himself a veritable Sherlock Holmes. 

The leading hotel - the Occident - was kept by C.S. Wright and A.J. Megler. It 
was headquarters for the pilots and English skippers. 

Wright was all things to all men... 

Megler was a fat-paunched, green eyed glutton who played cards all day and 
most of the night and thought it smart to say nothing (knowing nothing) but wait 
till the close of the discussion and then to say “Bah!” in a contemptuous way. 

“Billy Welch” was a specimen; cursed with a competence and a constant itch 
for office as well as a fearful greed, he was in perpetual turmoil of strife and [?] 
jealousy; “willing to wound and yet afraid to strike” he spent his time planning 
petty revenges and reprisals that he lacked nerve to carry out. 

Next [to] me lived the undertaker, B.B. Franklin, a man who had the best 
chance to grow rich of any poor man in the place but neglected it. Mortality by 
drowning and the knife or pistol averaged two funerals a day, but though having 
a monopoly he failed to rise to the financial possibilities of the occasion... 

There was a shyster lawyer with a buttermilk eye named Winton, who envied me 
the possession of a pristine purity that he had long since forfeited and who know- 
ing that I knew of sundry petty rascalities of his thought to coerce me into silence... 

Then there was a Mrs. Dr. Owens Adair who grimly anathematized [?] the 
ungodly, thus atoning in her old age for sundry indiscretions of her giddy youth; a 
sort of “compounding for sins she was inclined to, by damning those she had no 
mind to.” Intemperate in thought, speech and action she led at temperance meet- 
ings, determined to deny to others the one joy she was unable to self-secure when 
the capacity for other pleasures had well nigh passed with the fleeting years. 


~ More to follow in a future issue. 
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~~ Editor’s Notes -- 


A New Fort Astoria 

Next time you drive up Exchange, heading to 15th, stop to look at the work on 
the Fort Astoria site. Bringing new life to this spot is a painted scene on the wall, new 
wooden staves for the palisade and new plantings. John McKesson informs us that 
Denise Raihala’s class at Star of the Sea was to take part in planting potatoes at the 
Site to commemorate the first planting of potatoes after the fort was built in 1811. 
This work was a real grassroots effort. In a future issue of Cumtux, we'll include a 
photo plus the names of those involved. 


Where is August Aamold? 

Born in Norway in 1863, he was once a well-known violinist, playing in opera 
houses across the country. Now he is buried in some misplaced spot near his former 
home by the Necanicum Junction. If you remember seeing this gravesite, please 
contact Parnell Hovland, P.O. Box 39, Columbia City, OR 97018, (503) 397-2691. 


Soap Box Derby Photo 

Thanks to all those who called with identifications of people in the photo in the 
last issue of Cumtux. The winner of the trophy was Charles Mathre, but not all the 
other tentative I.D.’s were correct. 


Correspondence from Val Don Hickerson 

“In your Fall 2002 issue of Cumtux you show Timber Cruiser’s Records by N.R. 
Edmundson on page 48. I believe that man is the same one I knew during the late 
1940s whose first name was Norman. | did timber cruising and surveying for 
Crown Willamette (later Crown-Zellerbach) with headquarters up the Lewis and 
Clark road near Seaside from 1946 to 1953. During that time I worked for chief 
engineer, Vern Davis, and chief forester, Everett Wycoff. Arni Jarvi of Astoria was 
engineering party chief in Clatsop County, and Manuel “Slim” Schreager worked 
with me for Everett Wycoff.” 

“Crown had an operation near Brightwood on the Little Sandy River on the 
slopes of Mt. Hood where I worked in the summers. At various section corners 
when a cruiser or surveyor locates that corner he usually blazes a mark in a nearby 
tree indicating that he has been at, or has re-established that location. While laying 
out logging roads for Crown our party chief, Norman Seatoff, and I came across 
many corners that Mr. Edmundson had visited and left his mark on trees. It was a 
N & E combined, much like a rancher’s cattle brand. We contacted Norm 
Edmundson who at that time was working at Swan Island in Portland. He gave us 
further details about his visits to various areas in which we were interested.” 

“So, if in your travels around timberlands in Clatsop County you come across 
Cruiser’s Marks on trees, you'll know that we were there.” — Val Don Hickerson 


Courtesy of Carol Lambert 





Carruthers, Helen Kangas, Mim Lystad, Elaine Lepp, Charlotte Berry, Judy 
Thompson, May Nygaard?, Edith Sather, Arden Larson. Front row: Marilyn 
Preston, Gwynn Calkins, Ellen Kaski, Anita Kentola, Jeanne Abel. 
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